THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC

Vocabulary. His observations no longer hold true after the two world
wars, but in 1914 the small bourgeois carried out his small economies,
and was satisfied with a small income, a small house and a small garden.
His shops were called, Au Gagne-Petit, An Petit Saint Thomas, Au Pauvre
Diable, Au Bon Marcht; his newspapers, the Petit Parisian, the Petit Journal,
the Petite Gironde, the Petit Marseillais. Far more than a desire for luxury
and comfort, he had a liking for moderation, for modesty, and he achieved
greatness only in three of his characteristics. His feeling for family
solidarity sometimes led him to sacrifice his small income, so dearly won,
to save the honour of a distant cousin who bore his name, or to keep in the
family some bit of land or town house; his total devotion to his country in
war-time made him unhesitatingly accept the heavy burden of compul-
sory military service; and finally there was his respect for culture. Many a
farmer or small merchant subjected himself to continued self-denial in
order to afford his children a higher education. Men of letters and scientists
were more honoured in France than in any other nation; a theatrical
opening, the publication of a book, an election to the French Academy,
occasionally even a grammatical controversy were in that country
regarded as great events. At times this interest was of a gossipy and super-
ficial nature, but respect for things of the mind remained one of France's
constant and finest characteristics.

The Third Republic furnished literary history with a list of names as
brilliant as any emanating from any other period; immediately after the
war of 1870, Taine and Renan, both overwhelmed by the defeat, laboured
to supply France with moral goals. In his Origines de la France contem-
poraine, Taine sought to show the republicans that they must be careful
not to break all links with the Old Regime, whose failings he admitted,
but which none the less remained the foundation on which they must
build. In his R.ejbrme intellectuelle et morale, Renan prophesied that Ger-
many and Russia would one day be two giants which would threaten
Europe's freedoms. Renan accepted the Republic, but with a grain of
salt; he was Prospero watching Caliban take charge of the kingdom; he
awaited, without fear but without great hope, catastrophe or a gradual
disappearance in the mire. Maurras, a poet and a partisan, tried to
breathe new life into the monarchical idea by establishing the Action
Fran$aise. Anatole France was Renan's disciple as far as the graceful effort-
lessness of his style and his ironic scepticism were concerned; while
Maurice Barres was the inheritor of Chateaubriand's 'cello and his beauti-
fully singing sentences. The Dreyfus Case had torn both of them from
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